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HUGH SWINTON LEGARE. 
II. 

LEGARE, THE STATESMAN. 

In about 1821 Legare reffoved to Charleston and be- 
gan the practice of law. 1 The bar of that city was then one 
of the most brilliant in the entire country, numbering among 
its members such men as Thomas S. Grimke, the able jurist 
and good though at times bizarre man of letters — a citizen, 
however, who was always interested in every movement cal- 
culated to improve his community, State, and country; James 
L. Petigru, Grimke's superior in point of intellect, at one 
time Attorney-General of the State, and a man who consider- 
ably influenced Legare; Alfred Huger; Mitchell King; the 
Pinckneys; the Haynes; William Drayton; and others more 
or less interested in law and politics. That Legare should 
have failed to secure many clients when he first began to 
practice his profession, and that his success at the bar was 
scarcely at any time commensurate with his juristic training, 
will surprise few who have observed the career of any young 
man of scholarship placed under similar circumstances and 
wholly lacking in that knowledge of men so essential to such 
a career. It may have been a recollection of this experience 
that caused him in after life to express the regret that we do 
not in this country recognize the twofold division of lawyers 
into barristers and solicitors, a division which certainly has 
much in it to attract the attention of jurists. Be that as it 
may, however, few who can appreciate Legare's attainments 
will be disposed to question Preston's remark that "no man 
in our country had brought to the business of life, however 
elevated, a more thorough preparation." But he undoubted- 
ly suffered at first because of his reputation as a scholar, and 
his lack of progress at the Charleston bar during the first 
years of his professional career may be traced to that fact 

1 He was admitted to the Charleston bar January 12, 1821. 
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rather than to any petty jealousy on the part of his asso- 
ciates. 

It was thought that one so much interested in literature 
could not be profoundly acquainted with the intricacies of 
the law. Nor had Legare's physical infirmities and seden- 
tary life been calculated to enable him to adapt himself to his 
new surroundings. But it would be a mistake to fancy that 
he was either ignorant of the principles of jurisprudence or 
regarded it as a mere pastime, an appendage to literature. 
Throughout his career, first to be the best lawyer in Charles- 
ton and then of the entire country was his most cherished am- 
bition. That he succeeded is abundantly evident not only 
from his scattered writings and speeches, but also from Judge 
Story's remarks made shortly after Legare's death, when the 
whole country was mourning his loss. 

1 who heard his arguments [said Story] know that he devoted him- 
self to the common law with a wise perception of its defects, and a pur- 
pose to ameliorate them with the riches of the civil law; and I may say 
of him, having seen his mastery of both systems of jurisprudence, that 
he walked with them triumphantly, the one in one hand and the other 
in the other hand in the path of a great jurist. . . . When, there- 
fore, the question is asked, "Was he eminent as a lawyer?" I answer, no 
man more. Do you ask what was the secret of his eminence? I an- 
swer: It was diligence, profound study, and withholding his mind from 
the political excitements of the day. 2 

Even in those early days at the Charleston bar he devoted 
himself assiduously to whatever cases were intrusted to him; 
but, as some one has observed, it is rather curious, to say the 
least of it, that his reputation as a jurist should have been 
gained after his appointment to the Attorney-Generalship of 
the State rather than before his elevation to that post. 

In 1822 Legare was again a candidate for the Legislature, 
but was defeated. Running again, however, in 1824, he was 
elected, and kept his seat for the next six years by an ever-in- 
creasing number of votes. The times were the most exciting 
South Carolina had experienced since the days of the revolu- 
tion. A firm believer in the doctrine of State Rights, he at 
first found himself on the side of the minority in the General 

' Southern Quarterly Review, October, 1843, pp. 351, 352- 
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Assembly. But the tariff acts of Congress were gradually 
transforming the politics of South Carolina and shattering 
the dominant party, which was locally known as the party of 
consolidation. One of its prime spirits, strange to relate, was 
John C. Calhoun. It was Judge William Smith who organ- 
ized the Crawford faction in South Carolina — the party of 
State Rights and strict construction — and in 1825 succeeded 
in inducing the Legislature to pass the following resolutions : 3 

Resolved: 1. That Congress does not possess the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to adopt a general system of internal improvements as a na- 
tional measure. 

2. That a right to impose and collect taxes does not authorize Con- 
gress to levy a tax for any other purpose than such as are necessarily 
embraced in the specific grants of power, and those necessarily im- 
plied therein. 4 

3. That Congress ought not to exercise a power granted for particular 
objects to effect other objects, the right to effect which has never been 
conceded. 

4. That it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of Con- 
gress to tax the citizens of one State to make roads and canals for the 
citizens of another State. 

5. That it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of Con- 
gress to levy duties to protect domestic manufactures. 5 

These resolutions passed the House by a vote of 73 to 38, 
and the Senate by a vote of 22 to 20. Legare voted for the 
resolutions, and found his party transformed from a minority 
into a majority. Public sentiment throughout the State 
was undergoing a change and the tariff measures were becom- 
ing more and more unpopular. 

The attitude of the Southern people under the lead of 
South Carolina at this posture of affairs can be easily under- 
stood, however much one may fail to approve of Calhoun's 
plan of a commonwealth referendum. Protesting vigorous- 
ly against the principles and tendencies of the tariff law, they 
pointed out, among other objections to it, that as the South 
depended absolutely upon commerce on the largest scale any 

3 Houston's "Nullification in South Carolina," p. 56. 

4 In 1824 the South Carolina Legislature was still National. The re- 
port of the Priolean Committee denied the right of nullification, and cited 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

5 Niles's "Register," Vol. XXIX., p. 293. 
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restrictions on their intercourse with foreign countries would 
inevitably affect their welfare. It was argued, too, that their 
staple productions, especially cotton, were among the com- 
paratively few where slave labor could compete with free; 
that great revolutions in trade sometimes arose from appar- 
ently slight causes; that however far it might be from the pur- 
poses of the North and the West, it was possible for the tariff 
laws to cause the South the loss of its foreign markets, its 
only resource, and that the result of that loss would be pov- 
erty, loss, desolation, and the weakening of the entire frame- 
work of society. 6 

When no signs of reducing the import duties were dis- 
cerned, but on the contrary a decided determination to in- 
crease the tax, several pamphleteers continued the agitation 
and advocated radical views. Of these writers two of the 
most influential were Dr. Thomas Cooper, President of the 
South Carolina College, and Robert J. Turnbull, of Charles- 
ton. The latter wrote under the nom de plume "Brutus," and 
contributed more than any other one man to bring about 
that revolution in public sentiment which impelled the State 
toward nullification. 7 Starting out with the theory that 
during the preceding six or seven years Congress had made 
more rapid strides toward consolidation than in the thirty 
previous years, he maintained that the plantation States 
were being unjustly taxed and made colonies in the interest 
of the North and West. "Brutus" urged that the South 
should oppose unwarranted powers, keep the slavery question 
out of Congress, and withdraw from the Union if necessary. 
The tariff act of 1828 completed the work. In town and par- 
ish meetings resolutions were adopted protesting against the 
measure, and on December 19, 1828, the Legislature passed 
strong remonstrances on the subject. It was in the same 
year that Calhoun turned to a study of the Constitution and 
issued his "Exposition," in which he formulated the doctrine 
of State interposition or nullification. During this civil 

* Legare's speech on the tariff, Twenty- Fifth Congress. 
' "The Crisis; or, Essays on the Usurpations of the Federal Govern- 
ment." By Brutus. Charleston, 1827. 
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commotion Legare was with the majority in so far as opposi- 
tion to the tariff was concerned, but in no manner was in 
favor of a commonwealth veto. 8 He lacked boldness, how- 
ever, and had to be urged on by his party. 

During the next four years the battle was a fierce one be- 
tween the State Rights and Union party on the one side and 
the State Rights and Free Trade party on the other — or, 
more clearly, the Union and Nullification parties. Among 
the influential leaders of the former were Legare, Huger, 
Petigru, Drayton, O'Neall, Poinsett, Manning, and Rich- 
ardson, while the Nullifiers were represented by such 
men as Turnbull, Harper, Rhett, Cheves, Simkins, Hamilton, 
and Butler. For several years the Union men were able to 
ward off the extreme views of the nullifiers, but the latter 
grew eventually strong enough to carry the State — largely 
through Georgia's attitude in regard to the Cherokees and 
Jackson's apparent acquiescence therein — call a convention, 
and take the steps that had been so long averted. It is only 
in recent years that the existence of a strong Union party in 
South Carolina at that time has been brought out. Even at 
the elections of 1832 it was able to poll 16,000 votes out of a 
total of 39,000. The position of Legare and his coworkers 
at this period in the history of the State was a delicate one. 
Opposed to the tariff act of 1828 — the so-called "Bill of 
Abominations" — they were no less opposed to the nullifica- 
tion theories of Calhoun and his followers. The common 
view of historians is that the milliners were brought to terms 
by pressure from Washington, but there is every reason for 
believing that it was the firm attitude of the Union men in 
the State that warded off the worst and brought about the 
changed attitude on the part of Gov. Hayne and his follow- 
ers. This, moreover, seems to have been the real policy of 
President Jackson. 9 Legare from the outset, had set his 

8 Southern Quarterly, October, 1843, pp. 352-354. 

* "My great desire is that the Union men may put Nullification and 
secession down in South Carolina themselves, and save the character of 
the State and add thereby to the stability of the Union." — Jackson to 
Poinsett, January, 1833, Stilles's "Poinsett" p. 66. 
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face steadily against nullification. That he still retained the 
confidence of his constituents, however, is amply shown not 
only by his reelection to the Legislature in 1830 by a vote 
greater than that received by any other candidate, but also 
by his election in December of that year to the post of At- 
torney-General of the State. 

Glad to escape scenes that were uncongenial to his tastes, 
Legare found in his new position ample opportunities for de- 
veloping his rare powers. It was while serving in this capac- 
ity that business took him to Washington to argue a case 
before the Supreme Court. 10 Here his talents attracted the 
attention of Edward Livingston, Jackson's Secretary of State, 
through whose influence the young Carolinian was appointed 
minister to Belgium. In his "Diary of Brussels" we have a 
faithful picture of the four years spent in that capital, 11 where 
he not only became a social favorite, but applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of Roman law. No less interesting are 
the letters he then exchanged with friends in Charleston, 
which throw a flood of light on the questions that were then 
agitating the public mind of America. Of these the follow- 
ing may not prove uninteresting: 

[Petigru to Legare.] 

Charleston, October 29, 1832. 
My Dear Legare: Since you left us, things have turned out as fools 
wished and wise men expected. The city election, with all our pains, 
was lost. Pinckney 12 beat DeSaussure 160 votes. On the 8th and 9th we 
were defeated again. The whole Nullification ticket succeeded by an 
average majority of 130. The Governor's proclamation, like one of 
Napoleon's bulletins, was ready in anticipation of the victory, and was 
read in all the districts the day after the election, convening the Legisla- 
ture on the 22d. You know it was always a doubt as to which was the 
Legislature between October and November; but, as Clayton says, "he 
that doubts is damned" nowadays. The convention bill was dispatched 
as soon as it could be read, and the Legislature adjourned on Friday; 
and the convention [Nullification] is to be elected and convened between 
this and the third Monday of November. Thus you see that we are on 
the gallop, and how long our demagogues will keep the saddle no one 

10 He was admitted to the Supreme Court January 15, 1829.— Records of 
that court. 
" 1832-1836. 
12 Henry L. Pinckney, editor Charleston Mercury. 
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knows. The spread of Jacobinical opinions has been terrible. We have 
only twenty-six members in the House, and fourteen in the Senate. The 
Union vote throughout the State is about 16,000 and the Nullification 
23,000. Our country friends were terribly taken in. . . . Now the 
question comes whether our Constitution is anything better than the 
other ware of that kind which has been hawked about since 1789. What 
a pity that Lafayette was not able to add State rights to the other Re- 
publican institutions to which he was for making Louis Philippe a con- 
vert! The Union party here have determined not to support any ticket 
for the convention. Our friends in the Legislature who come from dis- 
tricts where they have the upper hand think differently. We mean to re- 
serve ourselves for the ebb tide. How long we shall wait is a very serious 
question. If we had anybody at the head of affairs that could be de- 
pended on, it would be a fair chance yet. But the old man 13 seems to be 
more than half a Nullifier himself, and we are compelled to rely for the 
best of our hopes on the doubtful allegiance of Georgia." . . . 

The drift of events, from another Union point of view, are here de- 
scribed. 

[Charles Fraser to Legare.] 

Charleston, January 30, 1833. 
The present period is, in my opinion, one of more decided gloom 
than any that has yet occurred since the commencement of the war of 
parties. . . . The ordinance at once proclaims the violent and revo- 
lutionary character of nullification, and dissipates all idea of the peaceful- 
ness and constitutionality of the remedy. The Legislature, in carrying 
out the plans of the ordinance did not go to the full extent contemplated 
by its advocates. There were some limitations on the test oath, or rather 
the time and occasion of administering it. Volunteering was substituted 
for the plan of subscription, which proposed to make liable to service 
in the Nullification ranks all between sixteen and sixty. Treason to the 
State was left undefined, although recommended by Gov. H[amilton], 
and the McC. bill to make opposition in arms to the State by a citizen 
punishable with death was not passed. But enough was done to show a 
bitter and vindictive spirit toward the Union party. In the replevin act 
the capias in withernam was evidently leveled at the collector, whose 
property they wish to make individually liable by way of mulct for ad- 
hering to the enemy. The test oath was designed to take from the 
Union men all their commissions, civil and military, so as to secure to 
the party the whole official influence of the State. 15 

Hear also Legare himself: 

[Legare to his sister.] 

Brusseus, January 6, 1833. 
The bad news from South Carolina has so damped and distracted me 

18 President Jackson's attitude toward Georgia encouraged the Nulli- 
fiers in the belief that he sympathized with them. 

14 MS. letter of J. L. Petigru to Legare. 

15 MS. letter. 
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that I take hardly any interest in what is going on here. . . . You 
can form no idea how delighted everybody is on this side of the Atlan- 
tic at the prospect of our downfall. All the personal attentions paid to 
me cannot soothe the wounded spirit I bear about me as an American 
citizen, and, little as I have participated in that exaggerated self-conceit 
which makes us regard ourselves as the wisest, highest of mankind in 
matters of government, I cannot bear to think of the demolition of our 
system. It is our only chance for peace and happiness, and I see noth- 
ing in the experience in any part of the world to diminish my horror of 
revolutions. We have just got the President's message, which has 
consoled me and rather cast down the monarchists, as I hear. 18 

Note especially the following letter from Petigru to Leg- 
are, dated at Washington, July 15, 1833: 

You are surprised to see the date of this letter, or ought to be, for 
when one has lived the better part of his life at home nobody expects 
him to ramble abroad. But I have been very sick; . . . was kept 
within doors for a fortnight. During that time poor Brutus died, and 
the benevolent public was rather disappointed that there was one funeral 
only, for it was such an opening for a coincidence that they could hardly 
reconcile themselves to the prosaic matter of fact when I got well. 
. . . I came here the 12th, and go off this morning. Yesterday I 
waited on the President, was introduced by Mr. St. Clair Clarke. The 
old gentleman looked better than I expected, gave me a very gracious 
reception, inquired about Poinsett and Drayton, and regretted I was 
going to stay so short a time. I presume you know that Col. Drayton 
is going to expatriate himself. He leaves Charleston in this month for 
good, as we say, and will settle in Philadelphia. ... In South Caro- 
lina nothing seems to be hoped for from reason. But Georgia and Vir- 
ginia are the important points to be guarded now. It is clear that our 
Nullifiers mean to pick a quarrel with the North about the negroes. It 
will take some time, and many things will turn up in the meanwhile that 
we can't foresee either to favor or destroy their hopes. But nullification 
has done its work. It has prepared the minds of men for a separation of 
the States, and when the question is mooted again it will be distinctly 
Union or Disunion." 

On his return to the United States, in 1836, Legare was 
elected to Congress as a Union Democrat, his competitor 
being Henry L. Pinckney, Nullifier. Both Houses at that 
time contained a more than usually large number of distin- 
guished men. In the Senate sat Webster, Calhoun, Clay, 
Rives, Wright, and others, while the House could boast of 
one ex-President, John Quincy Adams ; three men destined to 

18 MS. letter. 

17 In reading these letters one ought to bear in mind that they are ex 
parte and were written during very exciting times. 
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occupy the White House, Polk, Fillmore, and Pierce; with 
numerous other celebrities. 18 A bachelor like Legare — in 
spite of several romances, he never married — found little 
difficulty in joining one of the various dining clubs 19 
where members then took their meals, and which formed an 
influential factor in the politics of the day. 20 

Early identifying himself with the group of Democrats in- 
cluding Rives, Talmadge, Clark, and Smith, of Maryland, 
who were opposed to Van Buren's financial policy, Legare 
became one of the founders of the conservative party, whose 
members were to be found in all the States. Like many of 
his colleagues, he voted with the Whigs and was a veritable 
"mugwump." He was placed on the committees of com- 
merce and of foreign affairs, and took an active part in the 
debates that ensued over the questions of the hour. In the 
problems that arose on the outbreak of the war between Tex- 
as and Mexico he displayed unusual knowledge of interna- 
tional relations in his remarks on neutrality, and was no less 
happy in his speech advocating a Southern naval station at 
Charleston. But his views on finance were not those of the 
majority in South Carolina. Legare advocated the banking 
as opposed to the currency principle. All the newspapers of 
Charleston, however, supported the subtreasury plan of Van 
Bui-en, while the Legislature of South Carolina, May 31, 1839, 
passed resolutions declaring their approval of the subtreas- 
ury as essential to the welfare of the country. 21 It was added 
that any representative voting against it "pursues a course 
unjust to the interests of the State." 22 Editor Cardoza, of 
the Southern Patriot, one of the Charleston newspapers, had 
objected to the views held by such men as Legare, where- 



18 "In my long service I have not seen an abler Congress." — Benton's 
"Thirty Years," Vol. II., p. 29. 

" Sargeant's "Public Men and Events," Vol. II., pp. 86, 87. 

20 Legare boarded at Mrs. Ulrick's, Fifteenth and G Streets. With him 
resided Rives, Talmadge, and Mason, all conservatives. — Congressional 
Directory, 1837-1839. 

11 Niles's "Register," Vol. 54, p. 339. 

" Ibid. 
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upon the latter, in a communication to a constituent, sets 
forth his own financial views, wherein he exhibits a wonderful 
knowledge of the subject. 23 "Of two currencies, the less 
valuable," he declares, "will displace the other. The lean kine 
will, as D'Agnesseau expresses it, everywhere swallow up the 
fat." 24 In view of the opposition his course had aroused, it is 
not surprising to find that he was defeated at the elections of 
1838 by Isaac L. Holmes. He then resumed with some suc- 
cess the practice of law at Charleston. 

It was quite natural that Legare should have supported 
Harrison in the campaign of 1841, and the speeches he made 
in behalf of the Whig candidate at Richmond and New York 
attracted wide attention. Nor is it surprising to find that on 
the President's death, April 4, 1841, and Tyler's accession to 
the presidency, Legare was appointed Attorney General. 
This occurred shortly after Tyler's Cabinet had resigned, with 
the exception of Webster, because of the President's attitude 
on the bank bill. There are strong reasons for believing that 
Tyler was endeavoring to construct a new party out of the 
conservatives. 25 The two great parties of the day were, of 
course, the Whigs and the Democrats; but the new Presi- 
dent was careful to put only Whigs and conservatives into 
office, while the extra session of Congress, which convened 
May 31, 1841, reflected popular wishes in regard to financial 
measures. Nor should it be forgotten that various political 
groups throughout the country acted with the Whigs and 
contributed largely to their success at the polls. Among 
these were the anti-Masons; the State Rights men of the 
South, who disapproved of Jackson's removal of deposits; 
supporters of Jackson in Tennessee, Georgia, and other 
States, who opposed Van Buren; and many dissatisfied fac- 
tions which had been called into existence by Jackson's finan- 
cial vagaries. 26 The new President, like many other former 

23 Legare's "Letter to a Constituent," Niles's "Register," Vol. 53, 
pp. 229-270. The letter was afterwards published in the Charleston Courier. 

24 See Gresiham's Law. 

25 Tyler's "Letters and Times of the Tylers." 

26 Williams's "Statesman Manual," Vol. III., pp. 1,396, 1,397. 
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Democrats, was especially opposed to that feature of Van 
Buren's policy that looked to an exclusive specie currency. 27 
Legare's appointment as Attorney-General was according- 
ly in line with the President's policy. It has been said, more- 
over, that he had not his equal for the position in the United 
States. 28 His greatest work in this relation was the opinion 
he rendered on the power of the Secretary of the Treasury, un- 
der direction of the President, to assess duties under the act 
of 1833, the compromise tariff act having expired by limita-. 
tion in the meantime. Legare gave an affirmative ansAver, 29 
a position generally assailed, even by such a man as Adams. 
Later historians, however, justify him in the matter. 80 While 
Attorney- General, Legare furnished as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty written opinions, occupying in all upward of 
two hundred and sixty pages. 31 These cover an almost end- 
less variety of topics, including such subjects as the removal 
of the Indians, interpretation of official duties, the construc- 
tion of treaties, and the enforcement of the postal regula- 
tions. In one of these opinions he gives one of the best defini- 
tions of a newspaper ever rendered. Mr. Webster, moreover, 
called him into consultation during the negotiations regard- 
ing the Ashburton Treaty, and one or two important provi- 
sions in that convention appear to owe their origin to his 
knowledge of diplomacy. While Attorney-General he argued 
before the Supreme Court at least seven cases. 32 The Miranda 
and Acosta cases involved a determination of the rights of 
those having Spanish grants to lands in Florida, whilst Jewell 
vs. Jewell — said to have been one of his finest efforts — was a 
matrimonial cause in which he displayed a most profound 
knowledge of family law. Meanwhile, on Webster's resigna- 

27 Kinley's "Independent Treasury System," pp. 25, 27. 

28 Wise's "Seven Decades of the Union," p. 201. 

29 "Opinions of the Attorney-General," Vol. IV., pp. s6, 57. 
80 Von Hoist, "Constitutional History," Vol. II., pp. 244, 245. 
31 "Opinions of the Attorney-General," Vols. III., IV. 

3S Watkins v. Lessee of Oliver Holmes, 16 Peters, 174; Kelsey v. 
Hobby (private case), 16 Peters, 290; U. S. v. Miranda, 16 Peters, 224; U. 
S. v. Acosta, 16 Peters, 483; U. S. v. Breward, 16 Peters, 217; Ward v. 
U. S., 16 Peters, 336; Jewell v. Jewell, 16 Peters, 578. 
12 
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tion from the Cabinet, Legare was asked to act as Secretary 
of State ad interim, a work he performed in addition to that 
which already devolved on him. 

It was while serving in this capacity that he went to Bos- 
ton, in June, 1843, to J om the President and the rest of the 
Cabinet officers in the unveiling of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. On the day of his arrival there, however, he was 
seized with a severe attack of illness; and, notwithstanding 
the best medical attention, expired on the 20th at the resi- 
dence of Prof. Ticknor, in Park Street, almost opposite the 
present Shaw monument. Thus passed away, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, a man whose talents and application 
warrant the belief that the future had even greater things in 
store for him, and the universal outburst of sorrow that fol- 
lowed his death shows that, in spite of the unpopularity of the 
administration, there was at least one member of it whom the 
public not only honored and trusted, but even loved. 

We have reserved until last some mention of Legare as an 
author. His literary activity was mainly in connection with 
the Southern Review, which he and Stephen Elliott founded 
in 1827. On the death of Crafts 33 Legare took his place in 
Charleston, but, in spite of his scholarly attainments, it can 
scarcely be said that he possessed the originality and genius 
of that Southern writer. The first number of the Reviezv ap- 
peared in February, 1828. Modeled after the English peri- 
odicals and designed to combat the centralizing tendencies 
on the part of the general government, the journal went 
through eight volumes, and expired when Legare ceased 
writing for it. 

In the numerous articles he contributed to the newspapers 
and periodicals of his day Legare shows rare talent as well as 
unusual power of research, while his knowledge of history and 
political economy is everywhere apparent. Of his essays, the 
best are probably those on "The Democracy of Athens," "De- 
mosthenes," and "Roman Legislation." In the last he shows 
a mastery of the civil law, and, with the exception of Edward 

38 Trent's "Life of Simms," p. 511. Prof. Trent shows with great force 
the influence of slavery on politics and literature. 
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Livingston, probably knew more about the subject than any 
of his contemporaries. And while he has left no volume be- 
hind him, he seems to have been engaged in translating Hein- 
eccius into English at the time of his death. On the whole, 
therefore, one cannot escape the conviction that, had Legare 
devoted himself exclusively to literature, he would have con- 
tributed something of value to the world of letters. Even as it 
was, however, he held before the vision of his contemporaries 
the ideals of a pure, high-minded statesman, a united country 
governed by a free and educated people. His views on 
finance, the civil service, the tariff, and the delicate ques- 
tions arising in the field of diplomacy were such as to render 
them still valuable both to the student and the man of af- 
fairs. A graceful, finished speaker — an art he cultivated with 
extraordinary perseverance — he scarcely had his superior as 
an orator among the men of his day, unless one has Edward 
Everett in mind. Legare always knew what he wanted to 
say, and said it earnestly, eloquently, but without affectation 
or bombast. His temperament, however, and the circum- 
stances of his life were not calculated to make him a great 
leader in politics. Conservative, timid, shrinking at times, 
even his followers occasionally had to push him forward, and 
then only to find him looking wistfully back to the position 
he had so reluctantly quitted. Hence, in spite of his culture, 
his sense of honor, his versatility and charm of manner, his 
unwearying diligence, Legare was not adapted either by na- 
ture or education to head a movement or buffet the storms 
of an active life. He lost his opportunity. 

In his warm, cultured, gracious personality, as well as in 
his ardent devotion to the Union, he represented the South 
Carolina of the past, which was then being rapidly altered 
first by means of a burdensome tariff system and later on 
through the more fanatical aspects of the abolition move- 
ment. His opinions respecting slavery were those of the 
average man of his times, whether North or South. But slav- 
ery and the tariff were incompatible, and here we have an ex- 
planation of much that occurred subsequently on both sides 
of the Potomac. Had Legare lived, therefore, at some other 
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time and under different circumstances, he might have gained 
even wider recognition; but the growth of the abolition 
movement crystallized his natural tendencies and drove him, 
as it did nearly every other Southern leader, in a direction 
little calculated to promote the growth of what was best in 
him. This we can understand. We can even go farther and 
wonder that the cause of human freedom was not commenced 
and carried to its final triumph with less of that violent de- 
nunciation and recrimination on both sides, which could 
scarcely fail to bring about sectional animosity and a ruinous 
war. Great Britain, for example, in dealing with the subject 
in her colonies, proceeded along lines that were no less just 
to the owners than to the slaves themselves, and thus avoided 
a bloody expiation for a policy the government itself had in- 
stituted. It did more. A course so humane and just en- 
abled the English government to retain the affection of its 
West Indian subjects and ward off the worst features of a 
race problem. But in America events were to take another 
turn. The difficulties of the situation were heightened, 
moreover, by the prevalent notions concerning State sover- 
eignty, to say nothing of the divergent interests of the two 
sections. No one appears to have grasped the significance 
of this aspect of the situation more thoroughly than Legare, 
and no one was more helpless. B. J. Ramage. 



